LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

Graham was recalled from Suakim after all that butch-
ery, I died to politics. I saw that they did not regard
what I regarded, and regarded what I despised; and I
closed my account. If ever I could do anything, I sup-
pose I ought to do it; but till that hour comes, I will
not vex my soul."

This was no passing wave of sentiment; Gordon's
fate was laid even more deeply to heart, and one of the
motives which induced Stevenson to begin his letters
to the Times upon Samoan affairs was the memory that
in 1884 he had stood by in silence while a brave man
was being deserted and a population dependent for help
on the government of this country was handed over to
the mercies of barbarism. So when he finally came to
the point of writing the letter to Mr. Gladstone about
the Iron Duke,1 he could think of no other signature
open to him than " Your fellow-criminal in the eyes of
God," and forbore.

But although the passionate indignation and " that
chastity of honour which felt a stain like a wound "
were highly characteristic of Stevenson, at the most
they could have led to nothing more than a series of
letters to the papers. They might have stirred the
public conscience, but though Stevenson would have
been dealing with matters less remote from the know-
ledge of his readers, yet his part in any agitation or
protest would not have differed greatly from his efforts
in the cause of Samoa. The other project, on the con-
trary, would, if he had been able to carry it out, have led
to a definite and entire change of the whole course of
Ms life. On November I3th, 1885, Mr. John Curtin had

1 See vol. ii. p. 7.
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